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four English men-of-war at different periods, the earliest being
that of the Beagle, in the celebrated voyage in which Darwin
took part.   A large portion of the ways and inlets are, however,
entirely unexplored.   The effect of both straits and channels
is best imagined by picturing a Switzerland into whose valleys
and gorges the sea has been let in;   above tower snow-clad
peaks, while below precipices, clothed with beautiful verdure, go
straight down to the water's edge.   The simile of a sea-invaded
Alps is indeed fairly accurate, for this is the tail of the Andes
which has been partially submerged.    The mountains do not
rise above 5,000 feet, but the full benefit of the height is
obtained as they are seen from the sea-level.   The permanent
snow line is at about 1,200 feet.   The depths are very great,
being in some places as much as 4,000 feet, and the only places
where it is possible to anchor are in certain little harbours
where there is a break in the wall of rock.   These anchorages
lie anything from five miles to twenty or thirty miles apart,
and as it was impossible to travel at night it was essential to
reach one of them before dark.    If for any reason it did not
prove feasible to accomplish the necessary distance, there was
no option but to turn back in time to reach the last resting-place
before daylight failed, and start again on the next suitable day.
On the other hand, when things were propitious, we were able on
occasion to reach an even further harbour than the one which
had been planned.

The proceeding amusingly resembled a game, played in the
days of one's youth, with dice on a numbered board, and
entitled<f Willie's Walk to Grandmamma " : the player might not
start till he. had thrown the right number, and even when he
had "begun his journey he might, by an unlucky cast, find that
he was " stopping to play marbles " and lose a turn, or be obliged
to go back to the beginning; if, however, he were fortunate he
might pass, like an express train, through several intermediate
stopping-places,   and  outdistance all competitors.    The two
other sailing yachts with whose record we  competed were
ihtSwbwm in 1876 and the Nyanza in 1888: the match was
scarcely a fair one, as the Sunleam had strong steam power and
soon feft us out of sight, whilathe Nyanza, though a much bigger
wssel, had no motor, and we halved her record.
R %S1 be $&& that it was of first-rate importance to make the